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ANECDOTES OF MIRABEAU, 
Agfa te Bee Weekly Magazine, from a memoir published by his adopted son 


in 1836, four years after the publication of Dumont’s Recollections. 





[concLupeD.] 

Some time before the premature death of Mirabeau, he 
was conversing with the Count de Lamarck upon the cele- 
brated deaths which antiquity has transmitted.to us. Mira- 
beau expatiated for a long time, with much eloquence, apon 
the poniard of Lucreece, the hemlock of Socratés, and the 
sword of Cato. “You have spoken admirably,” said the 
Count de Lamarck ; “ but these great personages were spis- 
tained by great passions; they drew upon themselves the 
regards of a whole nation; and could understand and a@p- 
ticipate the praises of posterity. I could tell you of a death 
into which there enters, perhaps, yet more of simplicity, 
strength of soul, and true grandeur.” “Let us hear it then,” 
said Mirabeau. ‘It is the death of a poor soldier, torn and 
mutilated by a cannon ball, upon the field of battle, whom 
they throw into a cart, every jolt of which causes the most 
excruciating pain, whom they abandon to a hospital, where 
hardly a rag of linen can be found to staunch his blood, or 
a glass of water to assuage his thirst; who has lived obscure, 
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tribute worthy of both; the same day, the 11th of June, he 
pronounced, in the midst of a profound and religious silence, 
the brief yet celebrated discourse which follows ; at the close 
of which the Assembly decreed that its members should wear 
mourning three days for the venerable patriarch. 

“Franklin is dead. Returned to the bosom of divinity, is 
that genius which liberated America, and shed over Europe 
torrents of light. 

“The sage whom two worlds claim, he who disputes the 
history of the sciences, and the history of empires, holds in- 
deed a truly elevated rank in the scale of humanity. 

“ Long enough have political cabinets notified the deaths 
of those who were great only in their funereal eulogy. Long 
enough the etiquette of courts has proclaimed hypocritical 
mourning. «Nations should bear mourning only for their 
benefactors. The representatives of nations should commend 
to their homage only the heroes of humanity. 

‘Congress has ordered, in the fourteen states of the Con- 


federation, a mourning of two months for the death of Frank- 


lin, and America at this moment acquits herself of this tribute 
of veneratiqn for one of the fathers of her Constitution. 


“Were it not worthy of us, gentlemen, to unite in this 


religious act, te participate in this homage, rendered in the 
face of the universe to the rights of man, and to the philoso- 


who dies the same, far from his family, without friends, with-||phy which has most contributed to diffuse their empire over 
out consolation, without succor — and who dies without com-||all the earth? Antiquity would have elevated altars to this 


plaining.” “Ah!” cried Mirabeau, “you are ia the right.” 
He had required that all the letters which composed his 
correspondence, among which were many addressed to the 
king and queen, should be punctually remitted to him. The 
court had serapulously falfilled this condition of the treaty; 
at the time of his last illness, all his letters existed in his 
port-folio. When the progress of the disease left no longer 
any hope, they tremble for the consequences which the reve- 
lation of-such a mystery might occasion. The Count de 
Lamarck, in speaking to him of his papers, dared to propose 
to him the sacrifice of them. “ What ask you of me!” 
cried Mirabeau; “you would then that I die altogether! 
Some successes jn the tribune have hardly perhaps sufficed 
to efface the remembrance of my disorders ; — but it is there, 
within that portfolio, that lies my justification —there, that 
dwells my glory —it is there, that they would have learned 
to know my views, my plans, my soul, my genius; all that 
would have shown me as I am, to the eyes of my fellow citi- 
zens ; all which would have made my future greatness ; and 
_ you require the sacrifice of it!” The Count de Lamarck, 
who well knew to what degree his heart was accessible to 
generous sentiments, represented to him that the more such 
an act was painful, the more was it worthy of him. ‘Would 
you,” said ke, “abuse the confidence of a king who has 
placed in you alone the hope of his safety? Will you not 
be touched with the fate of this Queen, of this Princess, 
whose character you honor, and whose misfortunes an im- 
prudence might so cruelly aggravate?” “You wish it?” 
said Mirabeau ; “be satisfied. I consent: take away —de- 
stroy these papers.” And as the Count de Lamarck quitted 
the chamber, Mirabeau recalled him for a moment, and said 
to him, “ Monsieur, the connoisseur in beautifal deaths, are 
you content?” The minutes of the secret correspondences 
were extracted, by M. de Comps, from the papers of Mira- 
beau, on Friday, ist April, at 9 o’clock in the evening, and 
the following morning, very early, by M. Pellenc, who made 
a selection of them, divided them into packets, and conveyed 
them at different times to the house of the Count de Lamarck. 
Mirabeau was still suffering from the remains of a grievous 
ophthalmia, when the news arrived in France, of the death of 
Benjamin Franklin, at Philadelphia, on the 17th April, 1790. 
It was brought by his friend the Duke Alexander de Laroche- 
foucauld, commissioned by Congress to Mirabeau, whom the 
relations of society,,and still more those of ro, sams had 
bonnd to the illustrious American, in 1784. 


vast and powerful genius, which, to the benefit of mortals, 
embracing in its range the heavens and the earth, knew how 
to subdue the thunderbolt and tyrants. France, enlightened 


and free, owes at least a testimony of remembrance and of 
regret, to one of the greatest men. whorhave ever served phi- 


losophy and liberty. 
‘] propose that it be ordered, that the National Assembly 
wear mourning during three days for Benjamin Franklin.” 


Although we acknowledge frankly that good religious 
principles were wanting to Mirabeau, those tatelar princi- 


ples which the most upright reason, the purest virtue cannot 
dispense with, yet it is some consolation to know that he has 
been misrepresented in his profession of faith. 


the immortality of the soul; we give here a consoling proo 
of it in an extract from a letter written by him. 

‘How sublime is this idea, the immortality of the soul! 
Its source is not in the ridiculous pride which struggles vainly 


to pierce a fature, which God has covered with an impene- 
Its principle is in a simplicity of 


trable veil of darkness. 
heart, trae and tender. He who first divined, or rather felt, 
the immortality of the soul, was doubtless a suffering crea- 
ture, who could not support the thought, that he should never 
again behold what had been so dear to him.—For ever! 
lost for ever! these words in truth rend the soul! it has need 
of repulsing them by a conviction which it receives without 
seeking, and which reason the most dry and the most cap- 
tious may sometimes shake, but can never destroy. 

‘‘¢ He answers me not, but perhaps he hears me.’ 

“These words, so touching and so simple, uttered upon the 
cinerary urn of a friend, have ever appeared to me most elo- 
quent in favor of the immortality of the soul, and even though 
some may profess to find in this theory an attraction, rather 
than an evidence, this attraction, which I feel in the very 
depths of my soul, makes me truly love and commend those 
who receive its pure and consoling doctrine. The poetry of 
their soul sinks deeper into mine than the logic of the wisest 
head.” 

Another extract, chosen from a great nufhber, must be 
considered as the expression of a profound and jntimate con- 
viction, as it is borrowed from one of the testamentary letters 
written from the dungeon of Vincennes, at the moment when 
he believed himself to have arrived at the term of his ex- 


istence. 


Mirabeau seized this occasion to render to Franklin a 



























In-his cor- 
respondence from Vincennes, as well as in many unpub- 
lished letters, there is the expression of a true conviction of 


Cc. D. Strong, General Agent. 





Nomeper 81. 












“God! all powerfulGod! Ah! if I have denied thy provi- 
dence, it was that I might not be tempted to believe thy judg- 
ments in concert with the wicked. Thou knowest if I were 
sincere ; thy feeble creature was unable to offend thee— 
wilt thou be angry with bim and punish him for the weak- 
ness of his understanding ?”’ 

Cold and cheerless as these superficial pereepticns, half 
felt, half reasoned, seem to us, yet they redeem Mirabeau 
from the bitter charge of Atheism, which has been coldly 
advanced by two of his biographers, and they lead us to 
think that if solid principles had been early inculcated, 
(which they were not,) they must have found their support 
and resting place in the uprightness of his soul, and in the 
strength of his understanding. 


Sravellt ng HAketches. 














For the pay Weekly Magazine. 


A NIGHT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

_ We were on an excafsion to the Pilot Mountain, and sinee 
the faintest dawn of day had been travelling over roads 
which were really no roads at all. Frequently had we been 
compelled:to leave the carriage and walk half a mile at a 
time under a burning August sun, while the horses were 
slowly driven up and down steep hills, rendered almost im- 
passable by recent heavy rains. We patiently toiled on, 
however, in anticipation of sunset, which in that mountain- 
ous country generally brings cool and reviving airs. We 
“‘ reckoned”’ too, in the dialect of the country, not a little on 
a good supper and a clean bed. The pleasant looking house 
at which we stopped for the night, gave promise of these 
comforts. ‘It was one story building, with a long piazzi in 
front, and stood in the midst of an oaken grove. 

“Oh, how charmingly it looks!”’ said Julia, as the carriage 
stopped before it. ‘ How cool and sheltered !”’ 

“ Yes,” I replied, “and what a night’s rest we shall enjoy, 
after our most wearisome day!” 

Anold black woman, neatly dressed in the fabric of the coun- 
try, with her head decorated by a handkerchief of the most 
brilliant dyes, met us at the door. She dropped her curtesy, 
and ushered us into the hall where the supper table stood 
covered with a snowy cloth. It was soon spread with in- 
viting viands,— warm biscuit, waffles, ham, eggs, fried 
chickens, delicate honey, coffe, and delicious mountain milk, 
every drop of which would pass for rich cream in onr cities. 
We were pleased with all we saw and tasted, but believed the 
supper was but the prelude to our enjoyment. A bath, and 
a nice hed! These were to be the clisnax of our comfort. 
We saw no white female at supper, but as this is not unn- 
sual at southern lodging houses, we scareely remarked it. 
We were waited upon by the nice looking old woman who 
had received us at the door, and a trim little mulatto girl, 
with well washed face and clean cotton frock. At the table 
presided the son of the owner of the house, who told us his 
father was away from home. He was quite a beau, and 
used his utmost efforts to play the agreeable, and to put us 
at our ease. Wheh we had finished supper the gentlemen 
strolled out into the adjoining woods. We asked the old 
woman to conduct us to our bed-room. She led us into 
the adjoining room. It was just the size of the hall in 
which we had supped, and looked perfectly neat and com- 
fortable with its white window and bed draperies, and its 
counterpanes and bureau covers of the same pure hue. Our 
satisfaction was completed in finding two spacious beds and 
an abundant supply of water and towels, luxuries that we 
often missed at more sumptuous inns. 

“Oh, delightful!” said Julia ; “this is the first time we 
have been favored with separate beds since we left H——. 
How we shall enjoy them!” 

The old woman dropped her accustomed curtesy. 

“Oh, Missy, one dem beds for Massa what cum wid you, 
and Massa Dick.’* 











with us. Oh, what a change came over our spirits! We 
were both dumb for a minute. 

“ But, mamma,” at length said Julia, “that will not do at 
all. We must have the room to ourselves.” 

“No orrer place, Missy, for Massa Dick and orrer Massa 
Sleep, but des dare.” 

‘Well, then,” said I, “find some other place for us, if 
they must have this nice room.” 

* D’ant no orrer place but des are, Missy.” 

*‘ Oh, but it is impossible for us to remain here, and we 
will be contented with a room to ourselves, even if it is not 
80 nice as this.” 

“ D’ant no orrer place, Missy,” she repeated, with the 
coolest manner imaginable. 

“But there is a room back of this,” said Julia. 
may we not sleep there, mamma ?”’ 

‘Old Missy bury out dat room dis mornin — tant got col 
yet.” 

We hesitated. There remained yet one more hope. 

“« Who sleeps in the room opposite to it?” 

* De little chillens, Missy.” 

“‘ How many of them are there?” 

‘“‘ Tree chillens, Missy ; and Mimy and me sleep dar, take 
care dem.” 

We hesitated a moment. “ Well, mamma,” sighed Julia, 
‘“‘T suppose there is no help; so get us clean sheets and bring 
the candle, for I am so tired that I believe I can sleep any 
where.” 

The old woman seemed very unwilling to have us resign 
the location she had destined for us, but we were peremptory. 
We hurried her the more, as we each moment expected the 
return of the gentlemen into the hall through which we must 
pass. When we reached our place of destination, the old 
woman unlocked the door, and a close and stifling odor from 
the room saluted us. It was a small and comfortless looking 
apartment, containing but one window. This looked oui 
upon a piece of ground which sloped down from the house 
into a deep ravine. On the opposite side of the hollow rose 
a high hill, covered with dark dreary looking woods, and 
apparently impervious under-wood. I raised the window, 
and immediately experienced a sensation of relief from the 
entrance of the cool evening air, and the sweet perfume of 
the woods, produced by the falling dew. The old woman 
summoned her satellite, Mimy, and moved round to get ‘the 
room in some order, while we commenced our preparations 
for the night. : 

“ We'll leave the window raised all night,” said Julia, “and 
so we shall not be quite suffocated.” 

“Oh, Missy, can’t do dat. Heap runaways hide behin 
dar in bushes.” 

“ Well,’”’ said I, “ fortunately here is a broken pane. 
runaways cannot get in through that, I suppose.”’ 

‘«No, Missy, but a big wil cat creepin dar at night. He 
care you. Here hat, top up place what him come tru,” she 
continued, drawing out an old hat from under the bed. 

“We can at least leave the door open,” said Julia, “that 
will render the air less oppressive.” 


“ Why 


The 


‘No do dat, Missy. Old Missy lef poor foolish chil. She} 


miss her mudder a heap. Come a’ door ebery morning fore, 
'|riage was at the door, to convey us from a place of which|/ure grounds. 


day dawn, cry for her. Cudden keep her way when old 
Missy sick.” 

We groaned; but Julia looked so pale and exhausted, yet 
was so patient withal, that I could not show any peevishness 
We dismissed our attendants. The old woman seemed very 
reluctant to leave us, andas she made her parting curtesy, said, 

“‘ Hope Miss get some sleep.” 

«‘ She seems to doubt it,” said Julia ; ‘but I never in my 
life was so tired before, and think I shall sleep in spite oi 
the old woman’s ‘ gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire.’” 

Thoughts of the old woman, the runaways, the-idiot child, 
and the wild-cat, scarcely annoyed us. We soon sank int: 
a deep sleep. -How long it continued I do not know, but |} 
was most disagreeably awakened by myriads of those shock. 
ing insects, the terror of all neat housekeepers, whose ver) 
name is an abomination. . 

“ Oh, Julia,” I cried, starting up, “‘we shall be devoured ' 
What will become of us?” said I, casting a hopeless lool 
round the narrow precincts of our prison, which seemed & 
if it could afford us no place of refuge from our hungry to: 
mentors. 

_ Let us drag the bed-clothes over to the other side of th: 
room,” said poor Julia, in a sleepy voice. “ Perhaps the) 
will not follow us.” 


Master Dick was the smart young beau who had supped 
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farthest corner of the apartment from the bed, lay down upon 


- 








We shook them, and throwing them on the floor in the [dreadful evil has continued to the present day, until some 


{portions of Rome itself are rendered uninhabitable, and every 


them. In spite of the remnant, who resumed, their banquet, || year auginents the danger. 


again we slept. 
dow just over our heads. Wesaw her. glaring eyes through 
a pane. Yet, knowing the hat was secured, we were but 
little disturbed by her doleful cries, and slept on in sweet 


We were awakened by the cat at the win-|| 


Its origin is ascribed to the inandations of the Tiber, and 
to the long neglect of cultivation which followed the devas- 
tations of the northern barbarians; leaving the stagnant 
waters to generate their natural progeny. From July to 


forgetfulness. Again 1 was awakened by a tremulous mo-}/October, a residence in Rome is dangerous to foreigners ; 
tion of the bed-clothes. I lay a minute without breathing.|/and the poor inhabitants of the desolate regions around it, 
Was it fancy? No—for again I distinctly felt the floor on|| flock into the city to enjoy the aid of its hospitals, and avail 


which we lay shake. 


Was it the “runaways” trying to get||themselves of what shelter it is able to afford. The lakes in 


in through the floor? Were we to be carried off upon our||this region, are evidently the result of ancient volcanoes. 


beds like the Princess in the Arabian Nights? J laid my 
hand upon Julia, and whispered, “ Feel how the floor shakes. 
What does it mean?” 

“Oh,” faltered Julia, now wide awake, in the same low 
tone. ‘ What is coming next?” 

The shaking was repeated, more violently. 

“Oh, let us go to papa’s room, and ask him to come here.” 

“ But you forget Master Dick.” 


any longer,” said Julia, as the shaking was repeated. 
We made up our minds to do as she desired, when we 
heard a scratching at the door, and an evident but ineffectual 


It was once fertile; but vow not more than a ninth part of 
it is cultivated, and the rest of it is used for pasturage, though 
but to little purpose, except for the death of the herdsmen. 
The progress of this evil threatens the eventual depopulation 
vf Rome itself. Should another voleano open its mouth 
among the seven hills, and another lake take the possession 
of that proud site, and other stagnant waters plant them- 
selves around, then would the evil air reign absolute for 


“ No matter, we will go together, and knock at the door,|/ages to come, over the once proud scene of universal tempo- 
and call papa. I dare not, I cannot stay in this horrid place|/ral and spiritual dominion. 


CAPT. CHARLES W. MORGAN. 
THERE was no braver or worthier man.among the nine 


effort to open it. This was succeeded by a low moaning.|/officers who were recently presented with swords of honor, 


We recognized the voice of a child, and remembered what||by the State of Virginia, than Capt. Charles W- Morgan of 
the old black woman had told us about the poor idiot. It//the U.S. Navy. We recollect an anecdote of his gallantry 


was mournful to hear her wailings, as we silently lay waii- 


during the late war, related to us by a friend, and which we 


ing for her departure. Grateful to our eyes was the pale||believe is not generally known. 


light of morning that now faintly gleamed through our win- 


At the commencement of the war the now silver-haired 


dow. Grateful too was the sound of the poor idiot’s footsteps|veteran was a gay, young midshipman, attached to the Con- 


retreating from our door. 


We arose, and hastily dressed. Then we saw that there|/ with the Guerriere. 





stitution, and was on board that ship in the celebrated aetion 
On that memorable occasion he per- 


was no illusion of.the imagination, We diginctly beheld the|/formed an act of most heroic daring. Soon after the com- 
bed clothes move, the floor tremble, and heard a rustling|!mencement of the battle, both vessels became enveloped ina 


noise beneath. We summoned my brother. 


When he en-||/heavy cloud of smoke, from the incessant cannonade, so that 


tered the room, he was startled at the sight of our haggard ||it was impossible to distinguish either from the deck of the 
visages. He said we looked as if we had been passing the||other. At this period young Morgan respectfully suggested 


night in Scott’s “ Tapestried Chamber.” We both com- 
menced a detailed account of our night’s adventures. 


laughed.at our fright, which, of course, he pronounced all 


to Com. Hull-that a man should be sent aloft, where the smoke 


He |}was not so densely packed, in order to ascertain the position 


of the Guerriere, and direct the men how to point the guns. 


unfounded. Yet he pitied us for our hard bed and animated!}The Commodore declined to send any man on a service so 


bed-fellows. 
that was quite incredible.. 


“ Look! look!” said Julia, pointing to the bed-clothes on|/the guns, from amidst a shower of bails. 


As to the bed moving and the floor shaking. ||desperate. Young Morgan immediately volunteered, ran up 
}|/the shrouds, and in a few moments was directing the men at 


His clothes were 


the floor, which were trembling with the same motion that/|cut in a half a dozen places and he received one or two slight 


so alarmed us. 


wounds while in this perilous position. When the British 


“ Ha!” said her father, “there must be something in this.”’|| frigate surrendered, her commander inquired of Com. Hull, 
He looked attentively, and then went outside of the house. || whether that was a real man who had been stationed in the 


He found, as is often the case with country houses at the//shrouds of the Constitution. 
South, that the building was raised a little distance from the|/do you ask?” 


“ Yes,”’ was the reply, “ why 
“ Because,” said Dacres, “we have been firing 


ground by posts or pillars, at each corner. ‘He found also au jj at him this half hour ; he must have a charmed life.” 


enormous dog reposing under the house at a short distance 
from where our bed lay. He examined the floor, and found 
it composed of boards laid loosely across the beams. When- 
ever the dog stood up, he must have elevated the planks a 
little. He observed, also, that whenever he shook himself 





ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 
Srm AstLey entertained a supreme respect for the Duke of 
Wellington, on whom he looked with a sort of superhuman 


reverence. Not long ago, while visiting his Grace at Strath- 


he gave the tremulous motion to the floor that had so much//|fieldsaye, he chanced to be invited to accompany him. to 


alarmed us. 


the first impressions were so different from the succeeding 


By the time the mystery was solved, the car-|/church and afterwards to join in a walk through the pleas- 


To this important event Sir Astley was wont 
to refer with great satisfaction as the proudest day of his life ;. 


Most glad, too, were we, after riding ten or fifteen miles|/and when the Duke, who is notoriously punctual in answer- 
through the beautiful mountain scenery of North Carolina,|/ing notes and returning visits, called to inquire for him dur- 
to realize all we had so vainly hoped for on the preceding/|ing his last illness, he was positively enraptured. The im- 


evening —a delightful bath, a clean bed, and quiet sleep. 
H. A. L. 





Drsultorm Aelectiowse. 


CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 


perturbable patience with which the Duke listened to the 
parson’s homily —eqyalled only by the resignation he dis- 
plays under Lord Aberdeen’s more ba!mly harangues, had 
strack Sir Astley (who yawned himself) with equal admira- 
tion and astonishment. ‘Ah!’ said the expiring surgeon, 
whose thoughts were beginning to wander, “he sat out, that 


Tue Campagna di Roma describes a territory in Italy. ||sermon with extraordinary devotion — he has the finest kitch- 
|| comprehending the greater part of old Latium, about seventy ||2n-garden I ever witnessed in my life!” 


niles wide, and two hundred and thirty long. It is order- 


Sir Astley, indeed, had an overweening affection for rank, 


narily used to designate the desert plain which commences||even when unaccompanied by any true nobility. When 
wear Viterbo, and extends to Terracina, including of cours: ||;summoned, in 1822, to Windsor Castle, to extirpate a tumor 


he Pontine marshes. This region, which surrounds the 


from the back of George the Fourth’s head, he exhibited con- 


incient capital of the world, is remarkable for the malaria.|| siderable trepidation on being ushered into the presence of 
'y which for ages it has been cursed. Great efforts were ||royalty. The Earl of Liverpool, who witnessed his nervous- 


nade by the Roman emperors to drain the Pontine marshes 


ness, took him into a side room, and counselled firmness ; 


ver which the memorable Appian Way extended ; but they || »ut Cooper, perhaps unwilling in his agitated state to ase the 


net with only transient success. The fatal corruption of th: 
limate of the Campagna, originated in the sixth century 


cmife, advised that the excresence should be removed by liga- 


ure. ‘ Your plan is too tedious,” said the Premier: ‘the 


and notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Popes, the!/ihing is an eyesore, and mast be instantly removed. Cour- 
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! 
maining there probably during the whole circuit, amounted 


age, Cooper! Casarem vehis et fortunas—you are going to 
cut a tumor from the head of George Fourth.” Sir Astley, 
under this impressive abjuration, quickly recovered self-pos- 
session, and performed the operation with his wonted skill ; 
though he was strangely puzzled, and used afterwards hearti- 
ly to laugh at the Earl's magniloquence and curious idea of 
an “eyesore.” Sit Benjamin Brodie was the King’s future 
surgical attendant. 

And yet, thoagh thus inordinately devoted to rank, Sir 
Astley was not unapproachable to these of humbler birth. 
A dentist of some repute in the city, and now, we believe, 
attached to the hospital with which Sir Astley was so long 
connected, is chiefly indebted to the late baronet for his for- 
tunes. Desirous of giving some demonstrations in tooth- 
drawing at Guy’s Hospital, he applied to Sir Astley, who 
was astonished by the simplicity of the application, inasmuch 
as the applicant had “neither father, mother, uncle, first 
cousin, nor any other relation”? connected with the institu- 
tion. “Do you know no old woman about the place?” asked 
Cooper. “No,” replied the other; “‘my mother’s dead !” 
“ Poor little fellow!” said Sir Astley, touched by the naivete 
of the answer, and yet unable to suppress a joke ; ‘I hope 
you are able to run alone ; but come to-morrow and I'll see 
what can be done for you.” The little man went, and was 
appointed tooth-drawer to the hospital ; though his was the 
only instance in which Sir Astley departed from the old rule 


jean.’ 
\drew the fees to relieve his own loss. 


to as great a sacrifice on his part as if he pleaded in every 
cause on the roll. ‘ Well, then,’ said the client, ‘come, and 
[ will pay you the thousand dollars; but you shall be at my 
disposal for the whole sittings, and T shall let you out if I 
Mr. W. went, and was sub-let by his client, who 
Judge Story, who was 
|present, remarked that he had often heard the anecdote men- 
tioned, but never before heard it authenticated. He added, 
‘the current edition proceeds to tell that your client let you 
out for eleven hundred dollars, saved his own pocket entirely, 
and gained ten per cent. on his speculation.”” Mr. Webster 
‘stated, with great good humor, that as his client had not 
\reported the amount of the sub-fees which he drew, he could 
not tell whether this addition was correct or not. Sam Slick’s 
report of this occurrence is not entirely accurate.” 








WAR AND TAXATION. 

An English writer says : — Taxes are the fruit of Eng- 
\land’s victories, which are imposed upon every article that 
enters the mouth, covers the back, or is placed under foot. 
Taxes on every thing that is pleasant to see, hear, smell or 
taste: taxes on every thing on earth and in the waters un- 
der the earth: taxes on every thing which comes from abroad 
or is raised at home: taxes on the raw material: taxes on 
every fresh value which is added to it by the industry of 















Gavicties. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Jounson, being introduced to a reverend prelaie who 
had long been desirous of knowing him, the latter took the 
opportunity of walking with the doctor through St. James’ 
|Park, for the purpose of improving his acquaintance. The 
‘ome however, did not happen to be in a very communica- 
tive humor, and the bishop was at a loss what kind of a re- 
mark to venture upon by way of opening a conversation ; 
jat length, after a pause, turning to his companion, he ob- 
[served that the trees around them grew very large and 

















of “ keeping good things in the family,” so rigidly observed ||man: taxes on the sauce which pampers man, and op the 
in these institutions. Sir Astley, indeed, carried nepotism|/drug which restores him to health: on the ermine which 
to no ordinary extent. He had two nephews installed as sur-||decorates the judge, and on the halter which hangs the crim- 
geons at Guy’s, another at St. Thomas’s, and he appointed |/inal: on the ribbons of the bride, and the brass nail of the 
more distant relations to we know not how many metropoli-|icoffin. The dying Englishman pours his medicine, which 






tan charities. 

Sir Astley’s first marriage was odd and accidental. While 
rolling into the city one day, his carriage got locked with| 
that of another gentleman on Ludgate-hill. The coachmen 
interchanged civilities in the customary style, but their mas- 
ters conducted themselves withexemplary patience. ‘Steady, 
steady, Juhn! don’t swear so much,”’ said one of the gentle-| 
men cooped up. “{ think I know that voice,” observed Sir| 
Astley, “‘A’nt your name Jones?” “Yes,” said the other, 
“and yours?” “Cooper.” “ Ah! I thought so,’’ continued 
the surgeen, “and what’s become of our old flames, the Miss 
Cocks?’’ “Iam married to one of them,” was the reply, 
“and the other’s waiting for you.” ‘The deuce she is!” 
was the rejoinder, and Sir Astley lost no time in driving 
down to his old cheriamie, whom he married in less than a 
month, and received with her a fortune of £30,000. The lady 
was the daughter of a wealthy apothecary in the Borough. 

Sir Astley obtained an equally large dowry with his sec- 
ond wife; but, notwithstanding this, and his large profes- 
sional emolument, he was always frugal, and latterly evinced 
no small share of the “gentlemanly vice” of avarice. In 
his latter days he was unwilling to give advice to medical 
men, from whom it is not customary to exacta fee. Toan 
old friend who called on him some time ago, and tendered a 
sovereign instead of a guinea, he exclaimed —“ No, no, it 
won’t do; I must have the shilling too;” and he resolutely 
iasisted on giving change for a £5 note in order to get pos- 
session of the coveted-coin. This, however, may in part 
have originated from a cherished attachment to old recollec- 
tions ; for, on the whole, he was one of the most liberal 
minded of his profession. 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

In Mr. Combe’s Notes on the United States, occurs the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote illustrating a trait of Yankee char- 
acter : 

“ The talent of the New Englanders in bargain-making is 
proverbial in America, and the inhabitants of the little bar- 
ren island of Nantucket, if we were to judge from the follow- 
ing anecdote, would seem to carry off the palm from all oth- 
ers in this accomplishment. One of the party at table, al- 
lauding to an illustration of this characteristic of the Nan- 
tucket population, which, according to Sam Slick, had oc- 
curred in the professional practice of Mr. Webster, asked 
him whether it was true. He said it was essentially correct, 
and proceeded to state the real incidents, as follows: A Nan- 
tucket client had asked him to go to that island to plead a 
cause forhim. Mr. Webster, after mentioning the distance, 
the loss of time, and the interruption to his other practice, 
said that he could not go unless he received a fee of a thou- 
sand dollars. The client objected to paying so large a sum 
for pleading one cause. Mr. Webster replied that the fa- 
tigue and loss of time in travelling to Nantucket, and re- 


| 


has paid seven per cent., into a spoon which has paid fifteen 
per cent., flings himself on a bed which has paid twenty-two 
[Per cent, makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and dies 
in the arms of an apothecary, who has paid one hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. Then, be- 
sides his probate, large fees are exacted for burying him in 
the chancel: his virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers, to be 
taxed no more.” 


PERSECUTION OF THE Earty Baptists. —In 1751, the Rev. 
/Mr. Moulton was arrested for preaching Baptist sentiments 
lin Sturbridge, Mass., and by public authority shut up in 
prison, and finally BANISHED as a vagrant and vagabond, and 
his deacon, Mr. Fisk, and brethren, John ‘Corey, Jeremiah 
Barstow, Josiah Perry and John Draper, were imprisoned in 
Worcester Jail. The following property belonging to the 
members of that Baptist church, was taken and sold by 






strong. “ Sir,” said the cynic, “they have nothing else to 
do.” 

Woman. — Perhaps one of the most indispensable and en- 
\dearing qualifications of the feminine character is an amia- 
‘ble temper. Cold and callous must be the man who does 
|not prize the meek and gentle spirit of a confiding woman. 
|Her lips may not be sculptured in the perfect line of beauty, 
her eye may not roll in dazzling splendor, but if the native 
‘smile be ever ready to welcome, and the glance fraught with 
clinging devotion or shrinking sensibility, she must be prized 
far above gold or rubies. A few moments of enduring si- 
lence would often prevent years of discord and unhappiness ; 
= the keen retort and waspish argument too often break 
the chain of affection, link by link, and leave the heart with 
no tie to hold it but a cold and frigid duty. 

Tue Srreet Puitosopuer.— We lately came across an 
anecdote in an English paper, which furnishes a fine lesson 
in the study of human nature. A miserable looking beggar, 
in piteous accents, implored the charity of a well dressed 
lady who was passing by, but he was not graciously received. 
“T have no small change,” said she, with a repulsive look. 
“Then, most charming madam,” said the philosopher in 
rags, “allow me the privilege of kissing your beautifal, lily- 
\white hand!” “No, my friend,” replied the pleased fair 
lone, with a smile, “I cannot do that, but there’s half a crown 
for you.” 





A Reverenp Divins.—On Monday, Jan. 7th, the Rev. 
John Ousley, of 15 Sloane Terrace, Chelsea, was charged at 
Marlborough street police-office, with being found drunk in 
lthe Street. Hecut a most deplorable figure before the magis- 
trates, his coat being torn to rags, and his hat (as described 
by the policemen) being smashed to a jelly.. Mr. Dyer fined 
him 5s., which was immediately paid. Until lately he was 
chaplain to the house of correction, Cold-bath Fields. The 


authority, to pay the salary of Rev. Caleb Rice, a Congre-|\chaplaincy, which he has resigned, is worth 400/. a year. — 


gational priest. 
oxen, a flock of geese, 20 pewter plates, 1 tankard, 1 saddle, 
a trammel and hooks, shovel, tongs, and andirons, 1 pot, 1 
warming-pan, and one broad axe. — Benedict's History. 


HFelect Poetry. 


THE PROVINCE OF WOMAN, 


BY HANNAH MORE. 














As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdrawn its modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light: 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Exposed abroad its languid colors fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odors die. 


So woman: born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown, to flourish ; and, unseen, be great ; 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm ; 

With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven’s applauses, and her own ; 
Should dread no blame, but that which crimes impart — 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. 


Heaven’s ministering angel, she should seek the cell 
Where modest want and silent anguish dwell; 
Raise the weak head, sustain the feeble knees, 
Cheer the cold heart, and chase the dire disease. 
The splendid deeds which only seek a name, 

Are paid their just reward in present fame ; 

But know the woeful, all disclosing day, 

The long arrear of secret worth shali pay ; 
Applauding saints shall hear with fond regard, 

And Hz, who witnessed here, shall there reward. 


Cash, $36, 7 cows, 1 heifer, 2 steers, 2|| London Times. 


Love anv Reticion.—Our passions and prejudices perpet- 
ually mislead us. There is a French “ ben trovato” on this 
topic. A curate and his wife had heard that the moon was 
inhabited : a telescope was borrowed, and the lady had the 
first peep. ‘“Iseetwoshades, inclining towards each other — 
they are, beyond doubt, happy lovers.” ‘ Poh!” said the 
curate, looking in his turn, “these two shades are the two 
steeples of a cathedral.” — Phil. Standard. 

Extravacant Exrenpiturs. —A gentleman well known 
for his parsimonious habits, having billeted himself on his 
acquaintances in Edinburgh during the reyal visit, was 
talking to a friend on his return, of the great expense of 
living: —“‘How much do you suppose I spent in Edin- 
burgh?” “Ido not know,” replied his friend, “I should 
suppose about a fortnight.” 


An Apmirat’s Lapy.— The wife of an admiral, now on a 
foreign station, was fined 5s. by the Kensington magistrates, 
on Tuesday se’enight, for being drunk on Sanday evening. 
She had been drinking brandy and water at Hammersmith, 
and was found on the road, attempting to drive her pony 
chaise, but too much intoxicated to hold the reins. — London 
Weekly Dispatch. 


Scarcity or Lapres. — According to official accounts, the 
population of St. Petersburg, at the end of 1840, was 470,202, 
of whom, however, only 132,490 were females. Massachu- 
setts boasts of the opposite. She has aimost four marriage- 
able young damsels to one of the other sex who want a wife. 





Poverty wants some, luxury many, and avarice all things. 
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Tales of War. 


[The willingness displayed by a portion of our people to plunge into} 
the horrors ef a war, on account of our disagreements with Great} 











Britain, isa matter of surprise and regret. 


in the efforts of the moderate and moral portion of the two countries. 
We have thought it might be useful at this time to present an exam- 
ple of “‘ the glory and the guilt of war.’’] 


THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA, 








There is, no doubt, as| 
great a willingness on the part of the British, and the only hope of | 
preventing such a catastrophe, calamitous alike to both nations, lies| 





So saying he resumed his breakfast, and I retired, more 


upon whom no disappointment seemed to have the slightest 
influence. 

I had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and was giving an 
account to my brother officers of my journey, when an aid-|| 
de-camp came galloping at full speed down the line, commu- 
nicating with the several commanding officers as he passed. 

What might be the nature of the orders, we could not guess 
at; for no word to fall in followed, and yet it was evident 


Havine been despatched to the rear with orders for Gen-||something of importance was athand. Upon the hill, where 


eral Crawford, I did not reach Talavera till the morning of 


on either side. 


|the staff were assembled, no unusual bustle appeared, and 
the 28th. Two days’ hard fighting had left the contending ||we could see the gray cob of Sir Arthur still being led up 


armies still face to face, and without any decided advantage 
| over him. The soldiers, overcome by the heat and fatigue 


and down by the groom, with a dragoon’s mantle thrown 





When I arrived upon the battle field, the combat of the|jof the morning, lay stretched around upon the grass, and 


morning was over. 


were at breakfast, —if the few ounces of wheat, sparingly | 


dealt out amongst them, could be dignified by that name. 
All was, however, life and animation on every side; 
merry laugh, the passing jest, the careless look, bespoke the 
free and daring character of the soldiery, as they sat in 


groups upon the grass; and, except when a fatigue party | 
passed by, bearing some wounded comrade to the rear, no 


touch of seriousness rested upon their hardy features. The 
morning was indeed a glorious one; a sky of unclouded 
blue stretched above a landscape unsurpassed in loveliness. 
Far to the right rolled on in placid stream the broad Tagus, 
bathing in its eddies the very walls of Talavera, the ground 
from which, to our position, gently undulated across a plain 
of most fertile richness, and terminated on our extreme lefi 
in a bold height, protected in front by a ravine, and flanked 
by a deep and rugged valley. 

The Spaniards occupied the right of the line, connecting 
with ourtroops at a rising ground, upon which a strong re- 
doubt had been hastily thrown up. The fourth division and 
the guards were stationed here, next to whom came Came- 
ron’s brigade and the Germans ; Mackenzie and Hill holding 


the extreme left of all, which might be called the key of our]! 


position. 
three cavalry regiments, among which I was not long in 
detecting my gallant friends of the twenty-third. 

As I rode rapidly past, saluting some old familiar face at 
each moment, I could not help feeling struck at the evidence 
of the desperate battle that so lately had raged there. The 
whole surface of the hill was one mass of dead and dying, 
the bear skin of the French grenadier lying side by side with 
the tartan of the Highlander. Deep furrows in the soil 
showed the track of the furious cannonade, and the terrible 
evidences of a bayonet charge were written in the mangled 
corpses around. 

The fight had been maintained without any intermission 
from daybreak till near nine o’clock that morning, and the 
slaughter on both sides was dreadful; the mounds of fresh 
earth on every side told of the soldier’s sepulchre, and the 
unceasing tramp of the pioneers struck sadly upon the ear, 
as the groans of the wounded blended with the funeral sounds 
around them. 

In front were drawn up the dark legions of France: mas- 


sive columns of infantry, with dense bodies of artillery alter- 


nating along the line. They, too, occupied a gently rising 
ground ; the valiey between the two armies being crossed 
half way by a little rivalet, and here, during the sultry heat 
of the mornings, the troops on both sides met and mingled 
to quench their thirst, ere the trumpet again called them to 
slaughter. 

In a smal! ravine, near the centre of our line, were drawn 
up Cotton’s brigade, of whom the fasileers formed a part. 
Directly in front of this were Campbell’s brigade, to the lefi 
of which, upon a gentle slope, the staff were now assembled. 

Thither, accordingly, I bent my steps; and, as I came up 
to the little scarp, found myself among the generals of divis- 
ion, hastily summoned by Sir Arthur to deliberate upon a 
forward movement. The council lasted scarcely a quarter 
of an hour; and, when I presented myself to deliver my re- 
port, all the dispositions for the battle had been decided upon, 
and the commander of the forces, seated upon the grass ai 
his breakfast, looked by far the most unconcerned and unin- 
terested man I had seen that morning. 

He turned his head rapidly as I came up, and, before the 
aid-de-camp could announce me, called out — 

“ Well, sir, what news of the reinforcements ?” 

“ They, cannot reach Talavera before to-morrow, sir.” 

“Then, before that we shall not want them. That will do.” 






















In the valley beneath the latter were picketed || 








It was then 10 o'clock, and the troops ||everything bespoke a period of rest and refreshment. 
“ We are going to advance, depend upon it,” said a young 





officer beside me; “the repulse of this morning has been a 


the ||smart lesson to the French, and Sir Arthur won’t leave them 


without impressing it upon them.” 

“ Hark, what's that?” cried Baker; “listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most delicious music came wafted 
across the plain. It was from the band of a French regiment, 
and, mellowed by the distance, it seemed in the calm still- 
ness of the morning air, like something less of earth than 
heaven. As we listened, the notes swelled upwards yet fuller; 
and one by one the different bands seemed to join, till at last 
the whole air seemed full of the rich flood of melody. 

We could now perceive the stragglers were rapidly falling 
back, while high above all other sounds, the clanging notes 
jof the trumpets were heard along the line. The hoarse drum 
now beat to arms, and, and soon after, a brilliant staff rode 
slowly from between two dense bodies of infantry, and, ad- 
vancing some distance into the plain, seemed to reconnoitre 
us. A cloud of Polish cavalry, distinguished by their long 
lances and floating banners, loitered in their rear. 

We had not time for farther observation when the drums 
on our side beat to arms, and the hoarse cry, “Fall in, fall 
lin there, lads!” resounded along the line. 

It was now one o’clock, and before half an hour the troops 
|had resumed the position of the morning, and stood silent 
and anxious spectators of the scene before them. 

Upon the table land, near the centre of the French position, 
we could descry the gorgeous tent of King Joseph, around 
which a large and splendidly accoutred staff were seen stand- 
ing. Here, too, the bastle and excitement seemed consider- 
able ; for to this point the dark masses of the infantry seemed 
converging from the right, and here we could perceive the 
royal guards and reserve now forming in column of attack. 

From the crest of the hill down to the very valley, the 
dark dense ranks extended, the flanks protected by a power- 
ful artillery and deep masses of heavy cavalry. It was evi- 
dent that the attack was not to commence on our side, and 
the greatest and most intense anxiety pervaded us as to 
what part of our line was first to be assailed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who from the height had 
been patiently observing the field of battle, despatched an 
aid-de-camp at full gallop towards Campbell’s brigade, post- 
led directly in advance of us. As he passed swiftly along, he 
called out, “You're in for it, fourteenth. You'll have to open 
ihe ball to-day.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when a signal gun from 
the French boomed heavily through the still air. The last 
echo was growing fainter, and the-heavy smoke breaking 
into mist, when the most deafening thunder ever my ears 
heard, came pealing around us: eighty pieces of artillery 
had opened upon us, sending a very tempest of bullets upon 








our line, whilst amidst the smoke and dust we could see the|} 


light troops advancing at a run, followed by the broad and 
massive column, in all the terror and majesty of war. 

“ What a splendid attack! How gallantly they come on,” 
cried an old veteran officer beside me, forgetting all rivalry 
in his noble admiration of our enemy. 

The intervening space was soon passed, and the tirailleurs 
falling back as the column came on, the towering masses 
bore down upon Campbell’s division with a loud cry of de- 
fiance. Silently and steadily the English infantry awaited 
the attack, and returning the fire with one withering volley, 
were ordered to charge. Scarcely were.the bayonets lowered, 
when the head of the advancing column broke and fled, while 
Mackenzie's brigade, overlapping the flank, pushed boldly 
torward, anda scene of frightful carnage followed ; for a mo. 


than ever struck with the surprising coolness of the man’ 






























files and impregnable bayonets of the English conquered ; 

and the French fled back, leaving six guns behind them. 
The gallant enemy were troops of tried and proved cour- 

\age, and svarcely had they retreated when they again formed; 


‘bat just as they prepared to come forward, a tremendous 


|shower of grape opened upon them from our batteries, while 

a cloud of Spanish horse assailed them in flank, and nearly 
cut them in pieces. / 

While this was passing on the right, a tremendous attack 


|menaced the hill upon which our left was pusted. Two pow- 
jerfal columns of French infantry, supplied by some regi- 
|ments of light cavalry, came steadily forward to the attack. 


Auson’s brigade were ordered to charge. Away they went 
at top speed ; but had not gone above a few hundred yards, 
when they were suddenly arrested by a deep chasm: here 


ve German hussars pulled short op: but the twenty-third 


\dashing impetuously forward, a scene of terrific carnage en- 


jsued — men and horses rolling indiscriminately together 


ander a withering fire from the French squares. Even here, 
however, British valor quailed not: for Major Francis Pon- 
sonby, forming all who came up, rode boldly upon a brigade 
of French chasseurs in the rear. Victor, who from the first 
had watched the movement, at once despatched a lancer regi- 
ment against. them, and then these brave fellows were abso- 
lutely cut to atoms; the few who escaped having passed 
through the French columns, and reached Basseeour’s Span- 
ish division on the far right. 

During this time, the hill was again assailed, and even 
more desperately than before, while Victor himself led on 
the fourth corps to an attack upon our right and centre. 

The guards waited, without flinching, the impetuous rush 
of the advancing columns; and, when at length within a 
short distance, dashed forward with the bayonet, driving 
every thing before them. The Freneh fell back upon their 
sustaining masses, and, rallying in an instant, again came 
forward, supported by a tremendous fire from their batteries. 
The guards drew baci, and the German legion, suddenly 
thrown into confusion, began to retire in disorder. This was 
the most critical moment of the day; for, although success- 
the extreme right and left of our line, our centre 
a absolutely broken. Just at this moment, Gordon rode 
up to our brigade: his face was pale, and his look flurried 
and excited. 

“The forty-eighth are coming —here they are: 
them, fourteenth!” 

These few words were all he spoke; and the next moment 
the measured tread of a column was heard behind us. On 
they came like one man, their compact and dense formation 
looking like some massive wall. Wheeling by companies, 
they suffered the guards and Germans to retire behind them, 
and then re-forming into line, they rushed forward with the 
bayonet. Our artillery opened with a deafening thunder 
behind them, and then we were ordered to charge. 

We came on at a trot; the guards, who had now recover- 
ed their formation, cheering us as we proeeeded ; the smoke 
of the cannonade obscared every thing until we had ad- 
vanced some distance ; but, just as we emerged beyond the 
line of the gallant forty-eighth, the splendid panorama of the 
battle-field broke suddenly upon us. 

«“ Charge! forward!” cried the hoarse voice of our colonel, 
and we were upon them. The Freneh infantry, already 
broken up by the withering musketry of our people, gave 
way before us, and, unable to form a square, retired fighting, 
but in confusion, and with tremendous loss to their position. 
One glorious cheer from }eft to right of our line proclaimed 
the victory, while a deafening discharge of artillery from the 
French replied to this defiance, and the battle was over. 
Had the Spanish army been capable of a forward movement, 
our success at this moment would have been much more 
considerable ; but they did not dare to change their position, 
and the repulse of our enemy was destined to be all our 
glory. The French, however, suffered much more severely 
than we did; and, retiring during the night, fell back behind 
the Alberche, leaving us the victory and the battle-field. 


support 


MILITARY TRAPPINGS. 

Dr. Cuannine, in his lecture on war, proposes to alter alto- 
gether the military equipments of officers and men, to strip 
them of all th@ir finery, so attractive to the vanity of the 
young—to remove all gaudy colors, all laces, feathers, 
epanolettes, &c. &c., and to adopt the most sombre colors 
for uniforms, as best snited to the dreadful trade of haman 
carnage. This, he thinks, would check considerably the love 


ment a hand to hand combat was sustained, but the unbroken |for military career. 
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Origttal Poetry. 


THE ENTHUSIAST, 








There are degrees of madness, and scarce a man is free from one or more of them...... Locke. 





A reaRFvt thing, to those whose eyes beyond 
Its shadows pierce, is life, —a crisis full 

Of power within the soul’s existence. 

For oft, by wild, sweet fantasies beguiled, 
Amid its paths it wanders on, now lost 
Beyond reclaim in error’s maze, now borne 
On eagles’ wings advancing to the light. 
The wise do say, since Adam’s fall the taint 
Of madness hangs about us all; from him 
Who bides within his cell, a maniac, 

Fierce, wild, unto the calm philosopher, 
Who treasures up some old and rusty coin, 
Some idle relic of a former day, 

As if it were a pearl of price untold. 


I knew a being once, to whom the mood 
Of madness clung, almost an added grace ; — 
A still fair girl, who seemed on earth like some . 
Sweet flower amid the winter’s dreary snows, 
So perfectly had nature fashioned her — 
Her eyes were like the midnight dark, and in 
Their liquid depths you read that in some realm 
Far off her soul was wandering wild and free ; 
That high, pale brow, that melancholy tone, 
Was like a spirit’s written tracery. 
While, brightening now and then her fair white cheek, 
As shines the lightning swift through some lone cloud 
Of summer’s eve, did speak each changing thought. 
In solitude her life had passed away, 
Amid the nameless spells which nature spread 
Around her paths, and she had drank the draught 
Which joy and pleasure to her lips had brought, 
Until "t had grown a sick’ning thing; and then 
A wilder theme had filled her soul again, 
And all above its earnest hopes had turned, 
Until her very bosom’s depths had burned 
Forbidden things to know; and fancies wild, 
Like sober trath, her heart had long beguiled, 
And dreams the robe of life and trath had stole, 
And reigned like monarchs o’er the wildered soul, 
Till thus, by changes gradual and slow, 
Her customed thoughts had lost their former flow. 
I wiled her forth one quiet sammer’s eve — 
The moonlight gleamed upon the shivering leaves, — 
The fever which consumed her life away, 
A burning weight upon her spirit lay, 
And her dark eye had lost its sofiened light, 
And beamed and sparkled with a wild delight ; 
?Twas there, her steadfast gaze turned full on me, 
She told the fancy tale I tell to thee. 


**T poured the burden of my soul 
~ Upon the midnight air, 
I sent through nature’s wide domain 
My heart’s beseeching prayer. 
A more than mortal earnestness 
Her dim recesses stirred, 
For oh, the anguish of despair 
Was breathing in each word. 
By all the troubled years in which 
My sou! had worn its chain, 
And sought undying essences 
To bind to earth in vain, — 
By high wrought dream, and yearning thought, 
My bosom vainly rending, — 
By dark, unholy passions there 
For mastery contending, — 
By all the might of energies 
Which bowed my soul that night, — 
By man’s eternal destiny, 
I prayed for light — for light ! — 
For power to hush one moment then 
My being’s endless strife, 
And for a spirit’s eye to pierce 
The mystery of life! 
I asked to knom the viewless bourne 
Which we must die to win, 
And prayed that nom, ere life had flown, 
My soul might enter in. 


My voice prevailed. The veil was rent, 


Which hangs before our eyes, 
Hiding from earth the spirit world 
Which round our pathway lies. 
My soul was free ; and yet it took, 
Though more serenely fair, 
A form still like, in mien and look, 
To that which now I wear. 
Oh, earth! that first exulting swell — 
The consciousness of space —- 
‘The sense of freedom which befell, 
I have no power to trace. 
All that my wildest dreams had known, 
My vainest wish had sought, 
Freedom, and light, and life and truth, 
Unto my soul were brought ; — 
I was all eye and ear, all power 
To know, and think, and feel, 
And oh, the wonders of that hour, 
I would I could reveal. 
I heard the rush of spirit wings 
Upon the evening breeze, 
A breath like that the zephyr flings 
Upon the forest trees. 
They came —the spirits of the stars, 
Impalpable, yet fair — 
And Arcturus, the Pleiades, 
Each lovely one was there. 
* * * * * 
Think ye that they, our souls’ beloved, 
Who pass like light away, 
Do see no more the sunny spots, 
Where once their footprints lay ?— 
It is not so. I tell thee, friend, 
There’s not a breeze that blows, 
But on its wings, though all unheard, 
Their music language flows ;— 
There’s not a zephyr fans thy cheek, 
But bears some wing along, 
And they are nearest to thy side, 
Whose love hath been most Strong. 
I said mine eye was all unveiled, 
To view that spirit realth, 


And oh, they came — my lost ones came — 


With rapture to o’erwhelm ! 

All beautiful as light they past, — 
My noble brother, — he, 

Whom in mine hour of calmest grief 
I would have died to see. 


Hast thou not felt, when music’s spell 
Upon thy spirit lay, 

And by its strong enchantment seemed 
To bear thy soul away, 

Or when the fire of noble thought 
Had kindled there a light, 

Which for its earthly temple burned 
Too dazzlingly and bright, 

Asif a native strength were thine, 
To burst the bonds you wore — 

The might of energies. reserved, 
As if thy soul must soar? 

So felt I then, and quick as thought, 
Obedient to my hest, 

Led by their guiding light above, 
1 soared, a spirit blest. 


On, on through trackless realms of space, 


By many a burning star, 

Which dimly twinkles through the eve, 
Like tapers seen afar — 

So near, we saw their angel bands 
Still wand’ring to and fro, 


And heard the strains of countless harps 


In thrilling measures flow, 

Unto the glorious sun, which reigns 
The monarch of the sphere, 

Our light, and airy pinions came 
Each moment still more near. 

O’er spirit, pure, unmixed with clay, . 
The elements no more 

Have power, to vex with all the ills 
Which thou dost here depiore. 

But yet, although the goal were won, 

. We paused one moment there, 


«. 


For more the brightness of the sun 


Than spirits eyes could bear. 


Bat then, we pierced the shining fold, 


So luminous and bright, 


Which hid —oh, rapture ! — such a world 


Of glory from our sight! 
Hast thou a dream of Eden fair, 
Ere sin’s dark blight it wore, 
Long ere the serpent’s guileful tongue 
Had pierced the flowers it bore ? 
Or, wrapt in visions pure and high, 
Hast heard its fountains gush ? 


Seen angel wings float through the trees 


In quiet evening’s hush? 


“Such was that world so beautiful, — 


The shadow of our own, 

Ere one bright tint of loveliness 
From sky or earth had flown. 
In Heaven’s ether mirrored clear 

The young world seemed to lay, 


Bathed in the soft and dewy light, 


Which blessed its natal day. 
And yet there was no dazzling beam, 
Shot from some burning fount, 
To fall in lovely light and shade 
On hill and verdant mount ; 
Bat softer, purer, lovelier still, 
With more diffusive power, 


They lay like those which sanset throws 


O’er early twilight’s*hour. 

As if some seraph’s wing were spread 
Between thee and the sun, 

When in his regal glory decked, 
His mid-day throne is won. 

The air was filled with starry wings, 
And bright shapes wa!ked the earth, 

More beautiful than aught to which 
Thy fancy can give birth. 


Some had returned from watch and ward 


Around lone dwellers here ;— 
For hourly do they come and go, 
Bright spirits, from that sphere ; — 
And these were bearing honey-dews 
To steep the soul in rest, 


While those were wafting golden dreams 


To image forth the blest. 
Think not that thou canst be alone! 
Earth hath no solitude, 


While thus at morn, and noon, and eve, 


Throng that bright multitude. 
We mingled with the blissful crowd, 
We wandered through their bowers, 
And wove full many a rosy wreath, 
Of ever blooming flowers. 


But oh, my friend, the soul, the soul, — 


How were its dreams fulfilled, 
The writhing agony of thought, 
Which wrestled with me, stilled ! 


Then, truth flashed forth, defined and clear, 


To my enraptured eye, 
And rent the mystic veil of life, 
And bade death’s shadows fly, 


I would that now the power were mine 


Which then to me was given, — 
To mix my soul in thought with thine, 
The dialect of heaven. 


This know, sweet friend, that that fair world, 


The likeness of our own, 


Is the bright home, the viewless bourne 


To which the blest have flown ; 

That they who bear the ills of life, 
Untainted by its sin, 

Within that realm of love and bliss 
A radiant mansion win, 

Ican no more. Live thou in hope! 
This fiery ordeal past, 


Perchance thy spitit’s wing may reach 


That blessed home at last. 


My dream was done. I stood once more 


In this dull world alone, 
And oh, how dim and dark it was, 
Now they, like joy, had flown: 
The might of agony and grief 
The bonds of death had burst; 
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that literary men are not generally happy in their marriage 


My soul had won them from the skies 
To quench its raging thirst. : 

And now so calmed and purified, 
It turned to life again, 

Nor felt so heavily to press 
The links of its dark chain. 

Life is the contest of two powers, 
The body and the soul, 

Or immortality and death 
Here struggle for control. 

And soon the spirit’s mastering power 
The victory would gain, 

But that mortality from sleep 
Doth strength renewed attain : — 

But these high thoughts have sleep dispelled, 
And that swift lightning ray 

Hath been for me too strong : — my life 
Is ebbing fast away. 

Earth’s language is too vain, and weak, 
Now I have heard them there ; 

Her music hath a sorrowing tone 
My spirit cannot bear. 

And I have made the silent night, 
With all her stars, my friend 

For then not one discordant note 
May with my musings blend, 

And I can wrap my soul in dreams 
As in a mantle bright, 

And fancy that I hear their tones, 
And see their wings of light. 

*Tis memory’s, only memory’s boon, 
Which can the past restore, 

For oh, that high wrought dream hath fled,— 
They come no more —no more.” 


—————— eee 


She ceased. Her shadowy hand was laid on mine ; 
While slowly from her cheek did flee away 

Its vermeil tinge ; the strange unnatural gleam 
Paled in her eye, like twilight into eve. 

I never saw her more, but in a land 

Afar, I heard how like a flower she died, 

And I have likened her to some bright star 

Of morn, which ’mid the radiance of the sun 

Doth fade in light away. 


Natchitoches, La., 1841. FLORENCE. | 





| 
THE HUNDRED WEIGHT. 


It is not long ago since the Americans reduced the hundred 
weight from 112 to 100 pounds. The odd twelve bothered 
them in their calculations, and was observed not to be of the 
smallest use in any respect ; so having resolved to cut down 
the hundred weight to what it ought to be, namely, one hun-! 
dred pounds, they immediately, and without any fuss, exe- 
cuted their resolution. This is a small matter, but it is the | 
characteristic of the country in which it took place. We) 
question whether the British could manage to take the old) 
twelve pounds from the hundred 20 weight without a years’. 
talk. It does not signify that nobody can explain how or 
when the odd twelve originated. ‘There it is — that is suf 
ficient —it must not be meddled with— would you ruin the! 
country with your pretended improvements? Let the hun- 
dred weight alone: we have become a great people with | 

! 
| 











as it is, and with that let us be content.” — Chambers. 





OLD QUOTATIONS. 
Tuere are a thousand quotations —scraps of metre or 
morality — floating about the world, and familiar in every-' 
body’s mouth “as household words,” which it would griev-| 
ously puzzle the utterers to assign to their legitimate places.| 
The bit of information given in the extract with which this! 
paragraph concludes, will be totally new, we suspect, to the, 
majority of our readers: “Sir John Mennis is the author of 
*Musaram Delicie, or the Muses’ Recreation.’ ” London, 

1656. In this volume are these lines, 

‘He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


which have been generally, but erroneously supposed to, 
form a part of Hudibras. 





A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 

M. Gaecu, a German author, lately died in Vienna, leav- 
ing a fortune of $110,000, gained entirely by his pen. He 
had during his life written 215 romances, each from two to 
five volumes ; 300 dramatic pieces, the most of which were 
successful. He left an only daughter, a theatrical singer. 


THE OLD MAN'S FUNERAL. 


[ saw an aged man upon his bier, 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many 3 year ;— 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And woman’s tears fell fast, and children wailed aloud. 


Then rose another man and said, 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
Why monrn ye that our aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where bis islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O’er the warm-colored heaven and ruddy mountain head. 


Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


His youth was innocent ; his riper age, 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 
Aud watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being op, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


That life was happy ; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


And I am glad, that he has lived thus Jong, 
And glad, that he has gone to his reward ; 

Nor deem, that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

When his weak hand grew palsied and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1841. 

Prosrect or War. — All observers of the weather know 
that the blackest clouds do not produce the most thunder and 
lightning, or rain. A great deal of wind follows them as 
they are rising, and a great deal of dust is raised by the 
wind, but there follows no great shower after all. We look 
in the same light upon the present aspect of the times. Our 











|| Congressional Committee of Foreigu Relations made a rather, 
|| warlike report; and this report has raised up a great black! 


cloud of indignation, in the mother country. As it rises, we 
see frequent flashes of angry lightning, and hear the mutter- 


ing of some distant warlike thunder. There is much wind) 


and dust raised, mixed with a vast quantity of braggadocio ; 
war is threatened ; many wordy missiles of wrath are hurled 
at us, and whole bottles of indignation have blown out their 
stopples, and are hissing and foaming with national spite. 


'It is not the good sense of the English nation that manifests 


itself in these ebullitions. We have seen many a man of 
good sense, when offended, spend a few moments in the ut- 
terance of ridiculous anger, and after acting and talking 
awhile like a mad fool, his good sense would at length rise 
above his passion, and direct him to the very course of con- 
duct that ought to be pursued. Thus we hope it will be with 
the English nation. The English Government are averse 
to war with commercial nations, on account of the evil which 
they would suffer in their financial concerns. A war with 
America, would result in the temporary rain of Eng- 
lish commerce, and it would prove to be something a little 
more serious than the mere wasting of their ammunition in 
bombarding inoffensive towns in China or Syria. The gen. 
eral impression which now prevails throughoat civil society 
is that a war with an equal creates more evils than it cures. 
This sentiment prevails very extensively in English society, 
which has discussed the subject more liberally and phi- 
losophically than that of any other nation. This sentiment 
will probably rule the conduct of that government, after their 
writers and orators have expended their wrath in bullying 
and threats. 





Consucar. Fexictry.—There is an impression abroad, 


founded on a few instances which have obtained publicity, 























relations. Among the numerous instances to prove the con- 
trary of this assertion which might be adduced, we will sim. 
ply mention that of Wieland, the celebrated German poet, 
He speaks thus, in a private letter, of the lady whom he had 
selected as a companion for life: “The twenty-two years 
that I have spent with her, have elapsed without my wishing 
so much as once to be again unmarried. On the contrary, 
her existence is so closely interwoven with my own, that I 
cannot be absent from her for eight days together, without 
‘experiencing a return of the most sombrous melancholy, 
Of thirteen children whom she has borne me, ten are yet 
living, and constitute, with their mother, the principal happi- 
ness of my life.” 











| 
Ax Unpunitosornican Hazsir.— There is something ex- 
jtremely invidious in attempting to throw a general stigma 
on a whole body of men. It is often asked, “ Who would 
look for honesty among lawyers or politicians?” By this 
question it is insinuated that lawyers and politicians are a 
body of men without honesty ; and the person who asks such 
a question, or makes a similar remark, generally shows by 
his manners that he takes to himself credit for a more than 
ordinary degree of shrewdness. Sometimes it is admitted 
by these shrewd remarkers, that “all lawyers are not equally 
knaves,” intimating that the members of this profession must 
necessarily be knaves in some degree or other. There is 
no class of men or profession that is not stigmatized in this 
or a similar manner by these unphilosophical satirists. Di- 
vines are thus stigmatized as hypocrites, physicians as 
quacks, merchants as swindlers, and editors as liars. There 
is no class that escapes this species of slander. Perhaps 
lawyers have suffered the greatest share of it, which is thus 
accounted for by an English journalist. ‘ Almost ‘every 
man who enters into a law suit, (which is often contrary to 
his attorney’s advice, and with a case favorably stated by 
himself) is sanguine of success. Warmed by passion, and 
with a determination to overwhelm his adversary, he pro- 
ceeds with blind fury, regardless of consequences. On the 
day of trial, however, new facts appear, and his suit is de- 
termined against him: he never reflects that his cause was 
bad, or that he had deceived his attorney; but he takes care 
to let the world know that his attorney and his counsel were 
knaves, that they were bribed by bis opponent, or were inat- 
tentive to their duty ; or he will perhaps go a step farther, 
and assume prejudice in the judge and jury. If he succeeds 
in his suit, his adversary thinks himself entitled to be equally 
censorious, and thus the lawyers on the one side or the other 
jjare sure to be calumniated.” 








Extracts. — The following items are selected from a work 
recently published in England, entitled “ Courts of Europe 
at the Close of the Last Century,’’ by the Jate Henry Swinburne. 

A Rea Benerit. — When Charles the Fifth retarned from 
Tunis, he travelled by land through Calabria to Naples. 
||Seeing Calabria without corn, and being told it was too cold 
and mountainous for it to ripen, he ordered rye to be brought 
from Germany and sown. It succeeded well, and is now uni- 
versal in those parts; where it is known by the name of 
“ Germano.” 

An Emperor’s Joxe.— At La Cava, the town council met 
'|to consider what present they should give the Emperor. 
\|Some were for pine apples, the kernels of which are of a 

vast size ; but the majority carried it in favor of a kind of 
fig which they cover with mats in winter, and in March, the 
| time of the Emperor’s passing, the fruit is very ripe, and 
| delicious eating. The Emperor received the deputies very 

graciously, and expressing great surprise at the fineness of 

the fruit at that season of the year, inquired if they could 
preserve any quantity of them, and whether they were in 
abundance? ‘Oh,” said the wise mayor, “we have such 
plenty that we give them to our hogs.” ‘ What,’’ said 
Charles, ‘to your hogs?—then take your figs back again ; ”’ 
and so saying he flung a ripe one full in the face of the ora- 
tor. The courtiers, following the example, the poor deputies 
had their faces all besmeared, and their eyes almost knocked 
out with the fruit. As they were returning from the audi- 
ence, one of these sapient senators, taking the whole to be 
part of the ceremonies of a reception, by an emperor, ob- 
served to his brethren, how lucky it was they had carried 
the point in favor of figs, for had they presented pine apples, 
they would undoubtedly have had their brains knocked oat. 

An Ayrtiquatsp Bette.— Jan 19th, I was presented to the 
~ de la Valliere, aged 79. She was a famous beauty, 
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and has yet wonderful eyes. She is very deaf. She received 





The editor of the N. Y. Express thus sums up the intelli,| Wet Pam. — By the reports of the committee of the stock- 


us seated at the upper end of a room, with the men on one//gence respecting Queen Victoria, brought by the Acadia | holders of the U. S. Bank, recently made at Philadelphia, it 
side and the ladies on the other, in great form. She was/|‘ The head quarters of the queen was at Buckingham palaec, | appears that Mr. Jaudon received ior his services, during the 


herself decked out with all the colors of the rainbow, and a 
profusion of diamonds, painted and patched so that she looked 
like an embalmed Egyptian queen, or Kitty Fisher when 
exposed full dressed after her death. A little dog lay on a 
stool at her feet, and she was working au parfilage. 


Tue Late Presipent. — Public demonstrations of mourn- 
ing for the death of Gen. Harrison are taking place in all 
parts of the country, with an unanimity and absence of party 
spirit highly commendable. No similar event, except the 
decease of General Washington, and the simultaneous deaths 
of Adams and Jefferson, has calledforth such universal expres- 
sions of public sorrow. 

In this city, Tuesday, the 20th inst., has been appointed by 
the authorities for the celebration of funeral honors, which 
will consist of processions of the military, the charitable so- 
cieties and citizens, and an oration in Faneuil Hall, by Rufus 
Choate, Esq. ' 

Similar ceremonies will be observed in Philadelphia on the 
same day. In New York, they took place on the 10th, and 
were very grand and imposing. The number of the military 
was about 7,000, and the procession was nearly five miles 
in length. 


Natronat Fast. —- President Tyler has recommended the 
fourteenth day of May to be observed as a day of fasting and 
prayer in consequence of the death of President Harrison. 
This event, he says, “is a bereavement peculiarly calculated 
to be regarded as a heavy affliction, and to impress all minds 
with a sense of the uncertainty of human things, and of the 
dependence of nations, as well as individuals, upon our 
Heavenly Parent.” 


Ortctnat Portry.—The poem of “Florence,” in a pre- 
ceding ‘page of this sheet, our readers will find well worthy 
their attention. It is full of the most glowing imagination, 
clothed in chaste and poetic diction, and will richly repay the 
perusal, notwithstanding its length. 


Guipe To Serr-Know.epce.— Saxton & Peirce have pub- 
lished a little work by T. H. Pons, containing a synopsis of 
the science of Phrenology, and containing a minate descrip- 
tion of the application of the system to the human brain, in 
seven degrees of developement. 


Corse pe Leon.—The Harpers have just issued a new 
work with this title, by that well known writer G. P. R. James, 
which will rank among his best efforts. 


OMerklp Mecoryv. 











Tue Portsmouth Gazette contains a notice of the death in||duction of camels, as beasts of burthen on the estates. 
that city on Friday evening last of Mr. William Ladd, ex-|/said thatthe experiment was tried many years ago in Jamaica, | 
tensively known as a man of warm-hearted benevolence,||but the camels died. 


who has long devoted his time, property and talents to the 


dissemination of the principles of peace. The funeral ser-|;\man poets, no less than four translations having recently 
vices were performed by the Rev. Mr. Blagden of Boston,||appeared. Notwithstanding the difficulty of the subject, 


and Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth. 

It is stated in a foreign paper, that M. Zeller, director of| 
the agricultural society of Darmstadt, in 1839 planted two| 
plots of ground of the same size with potatoes. When the 
plants had flowered, the blossoms were removed from those! 
in one field, while those in the other were left untouched. | 
The former produced 476 Ibs., the latter only 37 lbs. 

The Pittsburg American states that a man in Lewiston 
was supposed to have died from over eating and drinking, 
and from some awkwardness in putting him in the coffin, 
which had been procured, he was suffered to fall on the floor. 
The shock had the effect to knock life into him, for he im- 
mediately rose to inquire what they were about. He has re- 
fused to pay the funeral expenses, and the coffin maker and 
others have brought saits against him for their bills. 

The Portuguese brig Three Brothers, from the African 
Coast, with a cargo of 380 slaves was brought into Rio Janeiro 
in charge of a British brig-of-war. One hundred and forty ol 
her slaves had died on the passage. 

The New York correspondent of thé Madisonian says that 
an account of The Ruins of Palenque, by John H1. Stevens, 
the well known American traveller, will soon be issued by 
the Harpers. It will be superbly illustrated by English 





artists, from original designs. 





















and from there we learn what is very important, that the]! brief period of his agency, the neat little sum of three hundred 
Queen eats three meals a day, drinks when she is thirsty,|| and eighty-three thousand dollars. 
dines late, loves her husband, kisses her daughter, sleeps 





well, and takes an airing.” MARRIED, 
. : : In this city, Mr. Newton Carpenter to Miss Mary W., daughter of 
An Englishman has recently invented a method of making/| ,.", Front. thee. af Meeane, te.-.-- tir. Henry L. Demipet to Mis 


ropes of iron wire. The article is said to be quite easily||Sarah Eliza, daughter of Isaac Williams, Esq. ---- Mr. John Henry 


i 2 Jenks to Miss Mary R., daughter of the late Jeremiah Fitch, Esq. -- -- 
wrought into use on board ships and elsewhere, and to be!) Mr. Joel Thayer, Jr. of Randolph, to Miss Caroline S. A. Orcutt, of Bos- 





vei ton. - --- Mr. William W. Arlen to Miss Harriet T. Burbank. -- -- Mr. 

much stronger than hempen rope of equal weight. Philip Murray to Miss Mary Elizabeth Cummings. -- -- Mr. George W. 

It is remarkable that John Tyler, who has now become]| Maunder to Miss Julia Ann Thayer. - --- Mr. Stephen Ford to Miss Ab- 
igail McPhail. ---- Mr. Joseph Cozzens to Miss Harriet A. Dodd. 





President of the United States, should for the third time step// ~,, Cambridge, Mr. Lucian B, Brooks, of Boston, to Miss Susan E. 
into a high office by the death of the incumbent. He became|! Hazeltine, of C. 
Governor of Virginia by the death of the Governor, he being|| 1 Dorchester, Mr. Andrew Reed to Miss Elizabeth Collins, both of D. 
Vice. He was made a Senator in consequence of the death aati Sty, dasep F. Sette to Tin Aes J.denghinnet Prat Bow- 
of one before his term expired, and he now becomes Presi-|| In New York, Ist inst., Sidney E. Morse, Esq., senior editor of the 

: . New York Observer, to Miss Catharine, eldest daughter of ihe late Rev. 
dent by the death of one through whose popularity he was]! Gijpert R. Livingston, D. D., of Philadelphia. 
elected Vice President. 

DIED, 


The Legislature of Maryland have come boldly up to the - as 
. . . n this city, Mrs. Ruth Danforth, 36. ---- Mr. Gardner Ball, 43. ---- 
work of taxation, and have levied a tax sufficient for the|| yrs, Baty Pitan, daughter of thé fate Mr. Thomas Fisher, 31. ---- Mr. 
payment of the interest on her debt. Maryland is quite as|| John F. Low, 66. --- - Mr. ‘Timothy Blish, 35. ---- Mrs. Hannah, wife 
" ¢ of Charles Bulfinch, Esq., 74. 

deeply involved as any State in the Union, not even except-|/ jn Cambridge, Mr. Jobn Ross, 64. 
ing Illinois. In Chelsea, Miss Nancy Dearborn, 70. 

A great nephew of the veritable Alexander Selkirk, the|| In Marblehead, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Lieut. John Bubier, 37. 
original of the celebrated Robinson Crusoe, is at present re-|| 1" !pswich, Mrs. Susanna, widow of the late Mr. Isaac Lord, 86. 
os y - , P - Tn Cohasset, 8th inst., Capt. Joseph Willcutt, 42, long known in this 
siding at Canonmills, near Edinburgh, in rather straightened || city, as an experienced and efficient shipmaster. 
circumstances. In Hull, 9th inst., Pyam Cushing, 63. 

The Natchez Free Trader says: “On Saturday, we saw|| _!" Tisbury, Mr. Jonathan Athearn, 92. 
a ten dollar gold piece sold for $100 in Mississippi Railroad 
notes; and on Monday, a common Marseilles vest brought 


Must wess Wrectory. 
$100 in notes of the Mississippi Shipping Company. This ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
is going back to continental quotations.” 


Isaac F. Suerarp, Treacher, — at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Thomas Dunlap, Esq., resigned his situation as President Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
of the United States Bank, and Mr. James Martin was elected| HENRY PRENTISS, 
i is i No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
o> whelead: > P , hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
The vane and about thirty feet of the spire of the Old South} be found in the country. Fans ae and Harps lr | a7 i bet on 
, sat : reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
meeting house, in Portsmouth, N. H., came down during the dealers from the country supplied_at a liberal disceunt. . 
blow on Friday night, 26th ult., and lodged upon the roof. 
ee: ; tales -aip | DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Gov. Kent has appointed Thursday, the 22d inst., as the Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral 'l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Annual Fast day in Maine. Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
, a P strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
By a document concerning the- cultivation of sugar, trans-'|| whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
mitsed by the Legislature of Louisiana to Congress, it ap-|| 4! operations warranted. ‘ 
pears that there are 525 sugar estates in that state, employ- THE ee a ste 
. || Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
ing 40,000 hands and 10,000 horses, and that the averdge| neat anes pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
crop is equal to 70,000 hhds. of 1000 Ibs., or 70,000,000 Ibs. || No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, In advance. 
sugar, and 350,000 gallons molasses; the average value of} AGENTS WANTED. 
sugar is six cents per lb., and molasses twenty cents per| Twelve or fifteen good, efficient,and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
gallon. 
A Barbadoes paper describes provisions as very dear, and} 
says that a war with America would produce starvation, not 
only to the laborers, but also to many former owners. 
A plan has been suggested in England, of supplying the, 


travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
deficiency of manual labor in the West Indies, by the intro-| 
It is} 








































given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 Schoo} strect, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, : 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa.red, 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 





Burns is at present a great object of attraction to the Ger- 





many of the poems and songs are rendered in a manner wor-| 


thy of the original. 
As the copyright of some of Sir Walter Scott’s early works, 


is now expiring, preparations are making among the smaller) 


booksellers to bring out cheap editions. 
A weekly journal in the Turkish language has just ap- 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
| variety of original and selected matter caleulated to instruct, improve 
zg sas ; ; land entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
peared j ts contents are political, commercial and literary. lof the purest, and its iiterature of the most elevated character. Some 


It is ramored in Paris, that the christening of the Count of | of the most eminent Americaw writers are contributors to its colamns. 
i , ied b || The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
Paris, on the 1st of May, is to be accompanied by a general)’ the music stores, more than double tie subscription price of the paper. 


political amnesty, which wil) include Prince Louis Napoleon}; Teams. —$2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 


j i i ivi Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
pad Mid companions in.cepHany. decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 


By the death of the Duke de Belluno there are now only|/ they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
four marshals of the empire, viz., the Dukes de Cornegliano,| D. H. ELA & 4, Bes. 
(Moncey,) de Dalmatia, (Soult,) de Reggio, (Oudinot,) and [Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above: ] 
Ragusa, (Marmont.) aaa 

The Journal Le Temps announces that the Prince de Join- A CHEAP BOOK. 
ville was to be sent, with his frigate, to the China Seas, where||_ Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 


he would remain until the final adjustment of the difference||of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
between England and China. The Magicienne frigate was|/ handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
proceeding to that destination when she was wrecked on the |farnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
Bombay shoals. volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The Mayence Gazette mentions that the Germanic om The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
had resolved.to grant a reward of 100,000 florins to the in-; cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
ventor of the electro-magnetic motive force. [times the price of the work. 
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A FAVORITE BALLAD,—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE OR HARP, BY MISS E. L. DEACON. 
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Oh! fare - well! the sails operon 






Fresh - -ly blows the fav’ - ring wind, 





“go 





SECOND VERSE. 
Fare thee well! though waters sever, 
Though the dark sea roll between, 
Deem not that my mem’ry ever 
Has a faithless truant been. 


THIRD VERSE. 
No! believe me, though a stranger 
In a distant land I roam 
°*Tis not pleasure, ’tis not danger, 
That can wean my heart from homes 





large fortune by the death of an aunt; he then retired into 


A CHAPTER ON MATRIMONY. 
Tuere are four sorts of women among the candidates for|;the country, where he lived very happily, until he unfortu- 


matrimony, corresponding to wives, companions, ladies, and ||nately became an adventurer in the South Sea Scheme; and 
ladies of fashion. One weds a wife, marries a companion,||so sanguine was he of its success, that he embarked the 
courts a lady, and becomes affianced to a lady of fashion. One||whole of his fortune in it. When the news reached him of 
is happy with a wife, contented with a companion, lives ina||ihe failure of his darling scheme, he left his residence in a 
quiet way with a lady, and manages to get along with a lady || state of distraction, and went to London. From this moment 
of fashien. One is loved by a wife, well treated by a com-|jhe became insane, and “ Tom of Ten Thousand,” as he call- 
panion, esteemed by a lady, and tolerated by a lady of fash-j/ed himself, wandered through the streets, wrapped in a rug 
ion. One is one body and one soul with a wife, a couple||and leaning on a crutch, without either shoes or stockings 
with a companion, a family with a lady, and a house-keeper|/[n this state did this creature perambulate, even in the coldest 
with a lady of fashion. When a man is sick, he is tentlerly || weather, and crave assistance from the humane, until death 
nursed by his wife, pitied by his companion, visited by his|{released him from all his troubles at a very advanced age. 
lady, and inquired after by the lady of fashion. If the hus- — 

band dies, the wife is inconsolable, the companion mourns A NEW US FOR CAOUTCHOUC. 

for him, the lady is married in a year, and the lady of fash-||} A man in Texas, whose ear had been lopped off in a 
ion forgets him in six weeks. fight with the Indians, has had it replaced by one made of 


ma India rubber, which Jooks as good as new, and answers all 
CHINESE SELF-SUFFICIENCY. the purposes of hearing. This experiment may be called a 
Dr. Parxer relates that when Capt. Elliot, the British sa-| new ear-a in surgery. 


perintendent, made overtures to his Excellency Tang, Gov- — 

ernor of Canton, in 1838, to meet him, or such officers as he POETRY BETTER PAID FOR THAN BYRON’S. 

might depute, to concert measures for the suppression of the|| On one occasion, James Smith was well paid for a trifling 
opium trade, an evil in which both Chinese and English a of his muse ; for, having met at a dinner party the 
were implicated —his excellency replied, “I rule over the|/late Mr. Strahan, the king’s printer, then suffering with gout 
land of Yue; (i.e. the South of China,) the evil which seems jand old age, though his intellectual faculties remained unim- 
$0 great to you, is to me no more than an ijsect upon alipaired, he sent him, the next morning, the following jeu d’ 
man’s nose, which is brushed off at pleasure. I require none |\esprit : — 


of your assistance.” * Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 


When last Il saw you walk ; 

The cause [ presently found out, 
When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body’s length, 
In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upward, and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 


“TOM OF TEN THOUSAND.” 

Amore the thousand victims of that most disastrous ad- 
venture, the South Sea Scheme, there was perhaps scarcely 
one more to be pitied than a native of Leeds, of the name of 
Thomas Hudson. In the early part of his life, he filled a 


respectable situation as a government clerk in London.|| This’compliment proved so highly acceptable to the old 


While in thts situation, he came into the possession of a{/gentleman, that he made an immediate codicil to his will, by 


which he bequeathed the writer the sum of three thousand 
pounds! Since the days of Sannacarius it may be question- 
ed whether any bard has been more liberally remunerated 
for any equal number of lines. 





ANTIDOTE AGAINST MARRIAGE. 

Joy says, that if a man feels very much like getting mar- 
ried, yet imagines he ought not to; the best remedy he knows 
of is, to help one of his neighbors to move a house full of 
furniture — borrow about nine of his children, and hear them 
cry. If that fail, build up a fire of damp wood, and when 
the smoke in the room is thickest, hire a woman to scold 
him about four hours. If he can stand all these, he had bet- 
ler get married the next day — give his wife the pants —and 
be the “silent partner ” in the great firm of matrimony. The 
remedy is severe, but as every man is liable to those things 
after he yokes himself, it would do no harm to try it before. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

I recoxtecrt, says Sir J. Barrington, to have seen in Queen’s 
County a Mr. Clerk, who had been a working carpenter ; and 
when making a bench for the session justices at the Conrt 
House, was laughed at for taking such pecaliar pains in 
smoothing the plank for the Judge’s seat. The carpenter, 
nothing disconcerted, continued his work with special atten- 
tion; and as a reason for being so very nice in finishing 
the seat, jocosely expressed his intention of one day occupy- 
ing that very seat himself. Time passed on, and the car- 
penter, ever assiduous and attentive both to business and to 
mental culture, was afterwards seen as presiding jadge on 
the very bench which he had a few years before been so 


nice in planing. 
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